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IT  was  the  original  Intention  of  tJic 
Publishers  to  have  sold  this  booh  at  the 
same  price  as  the  PRESENTS  FOR  A  LITTLE 
BOY  AND  GIRL;  but  while  the  plates  were 
engraving,  and  before  the  printing  was 
begun,  paper  advanced  upwards  of  thirty 
per  cent!  and  as  this  volume  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pages  more  than  either 
of  the  above  books,  they  can,  with  the  less 
reluctance,  affix 

fRICE    FIFTEEN    PENCE,    BOUND. 


RATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 


(jrOING  a  fhort  time  fince  to  vifit  a 
poor  aged  woman,  I  was  furprifed  to  find 
one  fide  of  her  room  covered  with  printed 
papers  and  pi&ures.  She  told  me  they  were 
the  collection  of  her  children  and  grand- 
children; who,  inftead  of  tearing  them, 
had  fufFered  them  to  be  pafted  againft  the 
wall ;  that  they  not  only  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  covering  the  ragged  places  in 
the  paper  hangings,  but  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  the  children  to  read,  and  em- 
ployed her  frequently  in  giving  them  an 
account  of  many  of  the  fubjefts  depicted, 
From  that,  and  other  places,  the  follow- 
ing collection  was  made ;  and  without  fur- 
ther ceremony,  they  are  introduced  to  tke 
notice  of  the  juvenile  public. 


The  firft  paper  is  by  an  author  faid  to 
be  unknown;  the  fentiments  arc  not  the 
\vorfe  on  that  account. 


By  an  unknown  Hand. 

Great  God,  from  thy  all-feeing  eye, 
Weak  man,  in  vain,  attempts  to  fly  ; 
Through  fpace  immeafur'd  unconfin'd, 
Thou  hold'ft  thy  audit,  mighty  mind! 
Nor  thought,  nor  word,  nor  act  can  be 
Kept  fecret,  and  conceal'd  from  thee  : 
All-aclive  thou  infpir'it  the  whole, 
With  vivid,  univerfal  foul. 

If  'mongilyon  glowing  orbs  I  rife, 
And  ruth  into  the  tracldefs  ikies, 
Thy  vivifying  prefence  reign*, 
Upon  thofe  bright,  etherial  plains: 
Scars  learn  to  mine  by  thy  command, 
And  planets  own  thy  guiding  hand  ; 
Propeil'd  by  thy  unerring  force, 
Each  moves  according  to  his  courfe. 

If,  drawn  by  gravitation's  law, 
•  ]  to  the  conftant  centre  go, 
Or  to  the  chambers  of  the  tomb, 
Shut  up  in  earth's  dark,  filent  womb, 
In  hope  t'elude  thy  piercing  eye, 
And  wrapt  in  {hade,  unnotic'd  lie  }• — 
In  vain ; — though  nought  to  me  appearr 
T is  light  to  tkec,  for  thou  art  there* 


If,  on  the  pinions  of  a  dove, 
Swift  through  the  yielding  air  I  mov?, 
To  where  the  fun  firit  cheers  our  fight, 
Or  where  he  dips  his  orb  in  night, 
Or  feek  the  regions  of  the  pole, 
Where  ice-bound  feas  forget  to  roll ; 
Yet,  ftill  a  (hade  I  feek  to  gain, 
Impervious  to  thee, — in  vain. 

Then  teach  my  foul  that  fpark  divine, 
Abfurd  evafions  to  decline; 
A  portion  of  thy  grace  impart, 
To  mould  anew  this  rebel  heart; 
Give  me  that  living  faitli  to  prove, 
That  fear  difpels,  and  "works  by  love;" 
Then  within  earth,  or  ftars  among, 
Redeeming  love  mall  be  my  fong. 


The  firft  print  which  comes  to  our  view 
i-s  rather  an  uncommon  reprefentation,  and 
if  \ve  had  not  read  a  defoription  of  it,  well 
attefted*,  we  fhould  have  concluded  it  a 
fable,  or  that  it  had  been  deligned  by  ihe 
author  of  an  old  print,  called  "The.  world 
turned  up  fide  down."  For  "  to  see  a  bird 
cat  frogs  is  no  news; — but  to  see  a  frog  eat 
a  duck  is  neivs  indeed." 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 


In  the  country  of  Pennfylvania,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  North  America,  there 
is  a  very  large  fpecies  of  frogs,  called  the 
bull-frog.  They  have  four  toes  on  the 
fore  feet,  and  five  palmated  toes  behind. 
Their  colour  is  a  dufky  brown,  mixed  with 
yellowifh  green,  and  fpotted  v;ith  black. 
The  belly  is  yellowifh,  and  faintly  fpotted, 
Thefe  make  a  roaring  noife  like  a  bull,  on- 
ly fomewhat  more  hoarfe.  Their  fize*  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus, 
and  they  can  fpring  forward  three  yards  at 
a  leap.  By  this  means  they  will  equal  in 
fpeed  a  very  good  horfe,  in  its  fwifteft 
courfe.  Their  places  of  abode  are  ponds, 
or  bogs  with  ftagnant  water,  but  they  ne- 
ver frequent  ftreams.  When  many  of 
them  are  together,  they  make  fuch  a  hor- 
rid noife,  that  two  people,  when  near  to 
them,  cannot  undcrftand  each  other's 
fpeech.  They  croak  all  together,  then 
flop  for  a  little,  and  begin  again.  It 
feerris  as  if  they  had  a  captain  among  them; 

*  One  of  thefe  frogs,  preferved  in  Dr.  Lett- 
fom's  hall,  at  Sambrook  Houfe,  meafures  nearly 
twelve  inches  from  the  fore  to  the  hinder  toe. 


for  when  he  begins  to  croak,  all  the  others 
follow;  and  when  he  flops,  they  alfo  are 
filent.  When  this  captain  gives  the  fignal 
for  Hopping,  one  hears  a  noife  like  poop 
coming  from  him.  In  the  day  time  they 
feldom  make  any  great  noife,  unlefs  the 
fky  be  clouded ;  but  in  the  night  time 
they  may  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half.  When  they  croak,  they 
are  commonly  near  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, under  the  bufhes,  and  have  their  heads 
out  of  the  water.  By  going  (lowly,  there- 
fore, one  may  get  up  almoft  quite  clofe  to 
them  before  they  go  away.  As  foon  as 
they  are  quite  under  water,  they  think 
themfelves  fafe,  though  it  be  ever  fo  fhal- 
low.  Thefe  creatures  kill  and  eat  young 
ducklings  and  goflings,  and  fometimes  car- 
ry off  chickens  that  come  too  near  the  wa- 
ter. When  beaten,  they  cry  out  almoft 
like  little  children.  As  foon  as  the  air 
begins  to  grow  a  little  cool  in  autumn,  they 
hide  themfelves  under  the  mud  in  the  bot- 
tom of  ftagnant  waters,  and  lie  there  tor- 
pid during  the  winter;  as  foon  as  the  wea- 
ther grows  mild,  they  get  out  of  their 


holes,  and  begin  to  croak.  They  are 
refpe&ed  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  as 
the  purifiers  of  water. 

Some  of  them  were  brought  to  England 
feveral  years  ago,  alive. 

The  next  cut  represents  three  blind  fub- 
je6Ls,  frequently  feen  in  London. 

The  man  carries  three  live  pigeons  wiih 
him  when  he  walks  abroad,  they  feed  out 
of  his  hand,  and  pick  up  corn  or  tares 
from  off  of  his  fhoulders  or  head.  When 
itrangers  attempt  to  touch  them,  they  fly 
away,  but  regularly  return  to  their  mailers 


head  or  (boulder;— they  know  his  voice, 
and  do  not  forfake  him  ; — they  refpeft  the 
hand  which  feeds  them. 

Elizabeth  Havves,  who  lives  at  No.  57, 
Old  Street  Square,  is  the  young  woman 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  man,  well  known 
from  the  days  of  her  childhood  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  Paul's  Church  Yard;  (he  employs 
herfelf  (though  blind)  in  fewing  pieces  of 
printed  linen  or  cotton  together,  fo  as  to 
make  large  counterpanes,  &c.  To  attract 
the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  paflen- 
ger,  (lie  generally  chaunts  a  hymn,  the 
words  of  vhich  are  fo  often  interrupted 
by  her  attention  to  the  needle  work,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  their  meaning  : 
but  as  fhe  very  frequently  ufes  the  divine 
name  in  her  finging,  fhe  is  recommended 
to  learn  the  following  verfes. 

"  Tho'  daiknefs  ftill  attends  me, 

It  aids  internal  fight, 
And  from  fuch  fcenes  defends  me, 

As  blufh  to  fee  the  light. 

No  weeping  objects  grieve  me, 

No  glitt'ring  fop  offends  ; 
No  fawning  fmiles  deceive  me, 

Kind  darknefs  me  befriends. 

B 


Then  ceafe  your  ufelefs  wail  ings  ; 

I  know  no  reafon  why 
Mankind,  to  their  own  failings, 

Are  all  as  blind  as  I." 


The  cleanly  appearance,  the  ferene  and 
cheerful  countenance,  of  Ann  Johnfon,  a 
native  of  London,  v>7ho  loft  her  fight  at  the 
ige  of  fourteen  by  a  fever,  very  often  at- 
:ra6ls  the  notice  of  the  confiderate  paflen- 
ger.  She  employs  herfelf  in  making  laces, 
in  which  me  is  greatly  aflifted  by  her 
teeth.  It  is  really  admirable  to  obferve 
how  expertly  me  ufes  the  bobbins,  and 
with  what  eafe  and  cheerfulnefs  fhe  per- 
forms the  talk.  We  would  recommend 
every  young  lafs  to  buy  their  laces  of  Ann 
Johnfon; — fuch  great  induftry  deferves 
encouragement.  She  feems  to  be  a  woman 
of  few  words,  but  when  once  fpoken  to  up- 
on the  difficulty  of  fupporting  herfelf  by 
work,  fhe  ufed  words  in  effe6t  fimilar  to 
the  following  beautiful  lines: 

11  Are  not  the  ravens  daily  fed  by  thee  ? 
And  wilt  thou  clothe  the  lilies,  and  not  me  ? 
Begonediftruft!  I  fhall  have  clothes  and  bread, 
While  lilies  flourifh,  or  the  birds  are  fed.'* 


EVENING. 

Altered  from  DIXON. 

The  morn  is  paft,  the  noon-tide  o'er, 

And  the  declining  fun, 
Obedient  to  creative  pow'r, 

His  fteady  courie  has  run. 

Perhaps  no  more  on  earth  to  rife, 

At  lead:  to  mine  on  me  ; 
The  clofe  of  night  may  clofe  thefe  eyes, 

To  all  eternity. 

Come  blefled  Spirit,  thou  Gteat  One! 

My  languid  foul  infpire; 
Help  me  to  do  what  mud  be  done, 

'Ere  I  to  relt  retire. 

Hefleft,  my  foul,  the  days  and  years, 
The  hours  of  dark  account ; 

Trifling  purfuits,  and  fruiilefs  cares, 
To  what  do  they  amount  ? 

Ere  thou  prefume  to  lay  thy  head, 

On  thy  foi't  pillow  down, 
Call  the  'Almighty  to  thine  aid, 

And  thy  tranfgreflions  own. 

Art  thou  in  peace,  in  perfect  peace  ? 

No  guilt  of  heart  or  tongue  ? 
Are  there  no  paflions  to  reprefs  ? 

Nothing  to  wifh  undone  ? 

What  though  to-morrow's  daws  behoM 
This  corruptible  frame, 


Like  a  pale  object  fUffand  cold, 
And  nothing  but  a  name  ? 

My  foul  enlarg'ii  may  tow 'ring  fir, 
Borne  on  foft  Mercy's  wing, 

Through  all  the  wonders  of  the  fky, 
T'ward  heav'n's  Almighty  King. 

Th'  Angelic  hofb  for  ever  pure, 

My  late  return  ihall  blefs  ; 
Nor  fin,  nor  foirovv,  ever  more, 

Confpire  againfl.  my  peace. 

Then  oh!  ye  lov'd !  whom  well  1  knew, 

On  earth,  my  joy  I   my  care  ! 
We  (hall  again  our  loves  renew, 

As  lafting  as  fincere. 


Here,  children,  attend  to  this !  We  have 
often  heard  of  robberies,  but  never  before 
of  a  dog  being  robbed.  What  follows, 
has  appeared  in  mod  of  the  public  prints 
in  London,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1800. 

A  remarJtable  Attempt  :o  rcO  a  Dog. 

The  faithful  animal,  it  feems,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  one  Parson^  of  Church  Street, 
Bethnal  Green  ;  who,  working  at  a  fa&ory 


at  Bow,  does  not  return  home  above  once 
a  month,  but  has  for  a  long  time  paft  made 
a  practice  of  fending  his  mother  half-a- 
guinea  a  week  by  his  dog,  who  always 
brought  the  depofit  fafe  in  his  mouth. 
Talking  lately  of  the  circumftance  in  a 
public  houfe,  a  perfon  was  induced  to  flop 
the  animal  one  dark  night,  near  his  mo- 
ther's houfe ;  when,  in  making  the  attempt, 
he  was  fo  much  bitten,  that  it  is  thought 
he  will  lofe  the  ufe  of  one  of  his  fingers: 
and  by  the  interference  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours, who  knew  the  dog's  errand,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquifh  his  fraudulent  defign. 
What  a  good  fervant  this  dog  was!  and 
many  of  his  kind  have  been  very  ufeful 
creatures:  without  a  dog  what  labour  the 
fhepherd  would  endure  1  Well  may  it  be 
faid,  "dogs  are  faithful  creatures;"  but  they 
fome times  a£t  wrong  from  miftake;  then 
their  zeal  becomes  dangerous.  The  bear, 
which  was  fo  fond  of  his  matter,  that  he 
would  have  prevented  a  fly  from  teazing 
him  as  he  fiept,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
flrike  it  off,  brtiifed  his  matter's  face,  a£ted 
vith  a  good  intent ;  but  the  effect  of  the 


remedy  was  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  and  it 
was  not  well  received. 

The  preceding  print  will  tend  to  illuftrate 
this  fubjeft  to  our  little  readers.  For  who 
can  read  it,  and  doubt  the  good  intention 
of  the  poor  dog  ?  he  had  been  taught, 
whilft  young,  to  fieze  the  fiercefl  bull,  at 
the  halloo  of  his  mafler ;  and  when  he 
heard  an  outcry,  he  ran  with  the  multitude 
to  aflift.  A  quadruped  was  purfued,  and 
the  poor  fellow,  unmindful  of  his  own  dan- 
ger,- flew  to  ftop  ir,  without  ever  looking 
whether  it  was  a  bull  or  a  horfe  1  Let  us 
read  the  account. 

"  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  fero- 
cious obflinacy  of  what  is 'termed  the  truly- 
bred  bull-dog,  was  witneffed  at  Carlifle,  on 
Saturday  laft: — A  horfe  belonging  to  a 
poor  man,  a  porter,  at  Stanwix,  contrived 
to  get  freed  from  the  haltar  with  which  he 
had  been  fattened,  in  Caftle  Street,  and 
had  proceeded  feveral  yards  on  its  way 
home,  before  the  owner  was  apprized  of 
its  efcape.  Immediately  on  his  difcover- 
ing  it,  he  gave  purfuit,  and  called  to  the 
furrounding  people  to  aflift  him  in  the  re- 


covery  of  his  bead.  A  bull-dog  alfc  cas- 
ing the  alarm,  purfued,  and  foon  coming 
up,  feized  the  poor  animal  by  the  upper 
lip.  The  horfe,  affrighted,  ran  violently 
along  Caftle  Street,  by  the  Market-place, 
through  Scotch  Street,  into  Rickergate 
Street,  the  dog  all  the  time  depending  from 
his  lip.  Here  a  crowd  collecting  prevent- 
ed its  further  progrefs,  and  turned  it  again 
up  Scotch  Street,  where  it  was  met  by 
thofe  who  had  been  its  purfuers;  to  elude 
being  caught  by  whom,  and  frantic  from 
pain  and  fear,  it  ran  into  the  fhop  of  Mr. 
Porter,  ironmonger,  and  thence  into  the 
parlour,  where  the  family  were  at  tea. 
After  overturning  the  table,  but  without 
doing  any  other  injury,  the  unwelcome 
vifiters  were  driven  back  into  the  mop, 
when  every  exertion  was  made  in  vain  by 
the  owner  of  the  horfe,  and  feveral  other 
perfons,  to  extricate  the  fuffering  anirnal 
from  the  gripe  of  its  mercilefs  tormenter, 
till  one  of  the  company,  with  a  penknife, 
put  a  termination  to  the  exiftence  of  the 
favage  brute,  after  it  had  kept  its  hold,  in. 
C 


defpite  of  threats  and  blows,  for  above 
half  an  hour." 

Public  X/edger,  December  25,  1799. 

Thus,  poor  fellow,  he  loft  his  life  !  Bet- 
ter had  it  been  for  him  to  have  been 
muzzled,  or  even  harnefled  in  a  baker's 
Cart. 

In  the  print  before  us  we  have  a  reprefent- 
ation  of  two  dogs,  that  belong  to  a  baker 
at  Lewifham,  which,  by  the  help  of  a  boy, 
draw  a  very  great  weight  of  bread  and 
flour  from  village  to  village. 


They  appear  to  work  willingly,  feem  to  be 
in  good  health,  and  wag  their  tails  with 
cheerful  looking  faces. — Moderate  labour 
conduces  to  health  and  cheerful nefs  both 
in  men  and  beails.. 


Of  the  Glow -Worm. 

"  The  light  of  a  glow-worm  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  will  mow  itfelf  through  feveral  fub- 
fiances.  The  creature  feems  dead  in  the 
day  time,  and  its  light  is  not  then  vifible, 
€ven  in  a  dark  room,  unlefs  it  be  put  in 
motion,  and  then  it  appears  but  faintly. 
After  funfet  the  light  begins  to  return,  and 
with  it  the  life  and  motion  of  the  animal. 
Indeed  the  motion  and  light  feem  to  de- 
pend on  each  other:  it  never  mines  but 
when  it  moves;  and  when  it  fhines  moft, 
the  body  is  one  third  longer  than  in  the 
day  time.  While  it  mines  brighteft,  it 
fometimes  turns  about,  and  the  light  is  no 
larger  than  a  pin's  head;  but  on  being 
touched,  it  immediately  extends  itfelf, 
and  the  light  is  as  large  and  bright  as  ever. 


"  The  luminous  parts  are  two  (mail 
fpecks  under  the  tail,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
to  direct  the  animal  in  its  courfe,  and  in 
taking  its  prey ;  it  is  admirably  placed 
for  this  purpofe,  as  the  tail  is  eafily  bent 
under  its  belly,  and  throws  its  light  full 
upon  any  object,  about  or  under  the  head 
of  the  animal;  and  the  eyes  are  placed 
not  on  the  upper  part,  but  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  head,  fo  that  they  have  all  the 
advantages  of  it,  while  the  light  in  this 
part  is  not  offenfive  to  the  eyes,  as  it  na- 
turally would  have  been,  if  carried  about 
the  head.  The  creature  can  upon  occa- 
fion  cover  this  light,  fo  as  not  to  be  known 
or  purfued  by  its  enemies.  It  is  an  infeft 
of  the  beetle  kind,  of  a  brown  and  dufky 
colour.  It  has  (hell  wings,  as  the  other 
beetles  have.  Its  head  is  covered  with 
a  fort  of  broad-brimmed  hat,  under  which 
are  the  eyes,  black  and  large." 


ON    SXEING    THE    FOLLOWING    WORDS    Oh 
A    SUN-DIAL. 

"  Be  gone  about  your  Business." 

If  attentive  ear  we  lend, 
And  to  Time's  ftiil  voice  attend, 
We  (hall  truth  important  learn, 
And  the  work  of  Time  difcern. 

"  Be  about  your  bus'nefs  gont" 
Shun  to  imitate  the  drone; 
Such  as  time  will  idly  wafte, 
Never  can  its  bleflings  tafle. 

Do  whate'er  thy  hand  (hall  find, 
With  all  thy  might  with  all  thy  mind ; 
Now  in  works  of  love  abound, 
None  can  in  the  grave  be  found. 

When  from  Duty's  call  I  fhrink^ 
Silent  monitor,  I'll  think 
On  thy  counfel,  truly  wife, 
And  at  Duty's  call  arife. 


CAUTIONS, 

"  Take  care  of  your  fire  and  candle" 

For  want  of  this  many  perfons  have  loft 
their  lives,  and  many  more  their  property. 


c;  Use  a  Ian t horn  in  a  shop,  -warehouse, 
or  stable;  and  put  out  a  candle  with  an 
extinfuitksf*** 

o 

This  is  good  advice,  and  if  it  had  al- 
ways been  attended  to,  we  might  not  have 
had  to  relate  the  following  melancholy 
circumftance. 

In  the  year  ±79i>  whilft  the  family  of  a 
refpeclable  li-rren  draper,  near  to  Aldgate, 
in  the  city  of  London,  were  at  fupper 
with  a  few  friends,  the  fervant  boy  was 
fent  out  on  an  errand,  and  he  left  a  can- 
dle burning  on  the  counter;  it  is  fuppof- 
ed  that  the  wind,  on  his  fhutting  the 
ftreet  door,  had  blown  a  piece  of  drapery, 
which  hung  up  in  the  mop,  towards  the 
eandle,  which  caught  fire; — this  communi- 
cated to  other  pieces  of  drapery,  and  on 
the  lad's  returning,  the  whole  (hop  appear- 
ed in  flames !  The  fervants,.  who  were  in 
the  kitchen  below  ftairs,  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  forcing,  their  way  through  the 
flames  in  the  fhop  to  the  ftreet  door. 

The  family  in  the  dining-room  above, 
could  not  get  down  ftairs;  and  they,  with 


their  vifiters,  made  their  efcape  out  of  the 
window,  feveral  of  whom  were  much  hurt. 

The  matter  of  the  houfe  attempted  to 
fetch  his  little  children  down  flairs,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
flames,  and  the  quantity  of  fmoke  which 
filled  the  houfe  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  make  his  efcape  out  of  a'back  window, 
into  a  .court,  and  in  the  fall  one  of  his  legs 
was  broken. 

The  poor  infants  loft  their  lives' in  the 
flames,  notwithstanding  many  efforts  were 
ufed  by  the  neighbours  and  paffengers  to 


fare  them  by  means  of  long  ladders,  raifed 
againft  the  houfe  for  the  purpofe. 

The  fright  and  affliclion  occafioned  the 
mother  of  the  fuffering  infants  a  fevere 
fit  of  illnefs,  but  her  life  was  preferved. 

"  Never  sit  up  in  led  to  read  by  candle 
light." 

How  many  have  had  to  repent  of  this 
practice,  is  not  in  my  power  to  tell ;  but 
the  preceding  cut  defcribes  the  dangerous 
fituation  of  a  young  man,  who  fat  up  very 
late  by  night  to  read  in  his  bed. 

At  one  time  being  overcome  with  deep, 
he  nodded,  and  after  fome  time  was  fur- 
prifed  at  feeing  an  uncommon  light  in  the 
room;  he  looked  about  him  to  fee  where  • 
it  could  corne  from,  'and  was  alarmed  to 
find  that  the  light  moved,  until  at  length 
he  found  hb  hair  beginning  to  burn,  and 
(hen  he  difcovered  that  his  cotton  night- 
cap was  all  in  flames;  it  was  with  fome 
difficulty  he  extinguifhed  it  without  fetting. 
fire  to  the  bed  furniture. 


THIS  is  a  view  of  a  barber's-shop,  when 
every  barber  was  a  furgeon;  fuch  as  the 
poet  GAY  defcribes. 

His  pole*,  with  pewter  bafons  hung, 
With  rotten  teeth  in  order  ftrurig, 
And  cups,  that  in  the  window  flood, 
Lin'd  with  red  rags,  to  look  like  blood, 
Did  well  his  three-fold  trade  explain, 

V,  drew  teeth,  and  breath'd  a  vein. 


In  addition  to  this,  they  made  wigs.  At 
length  the  more  fkilful  in  furgery  forfook 
the  barber's  trade,  and  obtained  an  ad  of 

;  *  The  barber's  pole  reprefents  the  ftaffufually 
Iput  into  the  hands  of'thofe  who  are  bled,  and  of  the 
ifcandage  with  which  the  arm  is  bound. 
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parliament  to  become  a  company  corpo- 
rate, independent  of  the  Ancient  company 
of  Barber  Surgeons.  In  Pruffia,  every 
barber  is  flill  obliged  to  be  a  furgeon,  and 
every  furgeon  muft  fhave,  -when  called 
upon  to  do  it.  The  men  of  Turkey  think 
it  a  fhame  to  be  without  a  beard, — and  fo 
do  many  of  the  Jews*.  Peter  the  Great^ 
Czar  of  Rufiia,  taxed  the  beards  of  his 
fubjech,  (the  priefts  and  peafants  except- 
-ed).  Many  troubles  arofe  to  the  (late  on 
this  account,  and  the  razor  and  fcifTors 
were  forcibly  ufed. — Whilft  an  Englifli 
fhip  lay  at  Botany-Bay,  one  of  the  natives 
came  in  his  canoe  to  the  fide  of  the  vefTel, 
and  by  figns  requefted  to  be  fliaved ;  the 
men  who  were  left  on  board  the  (hip  had 
neither  foap  nor  razor;  yet  being defirous 

*  Hanun,  the  fon  of  Nahafh,  mistaking  for 
fpies  the  men  which  David  had  fent  to  comfort 
him,  caufed  them  to  be  "  half  fhaved,  fo  that  the 
men  were  greatly  afhamed ;"  many  lives  were 
loft  in  the  war  which  enfued  on  this  occafion,  for 
David  flew  "  the  men  of  feven  hundred  chariots, 
and  forty  thoufand  horfemen  ;  fee  2  Sam.  chap. 
x."  Thofe  men  had  their  coats  cut  off  in  the 
middle,  which  was  to  them  a  difgrace;  not  fo 
•  with  the  men  of  the  prefent  day,  they  eileerh  it  as 
a  falhionable  cuftom. 


of  obliging  the  ftranger,  one  of  them  foften- 
ed  his  beard  with  mud,  and  ihaved  it  as  well 
as  he  could  with  a  penknife  !  Painful  as 
this  operation  was,  the  fame  man  returned 
about  ten  days  after  to  have  it  repeated. 

Out  of  a  religious  principle*,  the  Tartars 
waged  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the 
Perfians,  merely  becaufe  they  would  not 
cut  their  whiflters  after  the  rite  of  Tartary. 
The  Greeks  wore  their  beards  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  that  prince  or- 
dered the  Macedonians  to  be  fliaved,  leafl 
it  Ihould  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies. 

Chryfbftom  obferves  that  the  kings  of 
Perfia  had  their  beards  wove  or  matted 
together  with  gold  thread;  and  fome  of  the 
firft  kings  of  France  had  their  beards  knot- 
ted and  buttoned  with  gold. 

*  Among  ecclefiaftics  the  discipline  is  varied 
much  ;  fometimes  they  were  enjoined  to  wear 
them,  and  again  forbid  it,  as  imagining  pride  to 
lurk  beneath  a  venerable  beard.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  clergy  have  quarrelled  much  about 
their  beards ;  the  Romans  chofe  to  mave, — the 
Greeks  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  long  beards,  and 
were  much  difpleafed  at  the  beardlefs  images  of 
Romim  faints.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  when  the 
Romans  began  to  (have,  Ticinius  brought  a  ftock 
of  barbers  from  Sicily. 


At  Pekin5  in  China3  Street  Barkers  are 
very  numerous;  they  carry,  as  it  were, 
their  {hops  at  their  backs,  confiding  of  a 
chair,  a  fmall  flove,  and  the  implements  of 
their  trade.  As  they  travel,  they  make  a 
loud  snapi  with  a  pair  of  large  iron  twee- 
zers, to  announce  their  approach.  As 
few  or  none  of  the  natives  Ihave  them- 
felves,  it  is  a  lucrative  employ. 

The  art  of  drawing  teeth  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly  improved  on,  and  ma- 
ny perfons  now  pra&ife  the  Dentist's  art 
alone.  A  pair  of  blackfmith's  pincers 


v/ere  formerly  ufed,  and  then  "  Teeth 
drawn  by  a  touch*"  was  never  thought  of, 
as  appears  by  an  old  poem. 

*  It  is  really  admirable  with  what  eafe  the 
operation  is  generally  performed  by  dentifts ; 
and  we  are  acquainted  with  a  young  man,  both 
deaf  and  dumb,  who  does  it  very  expeditioufly. 
We  have  heard  tell  of  a  man  who  applied  to  a 
dentift  in  London  to  have  a  troublefome  tooth 
drawn,  which  was  quickly  performed,  and  he  afk- 
ed  "  what  was  to  pay?"  "One  milling  only," 
was  the  anfwer;  "A  milling!"  faid  he,  "and 
had  fo  little  trouble  !  Why  a  man  in  the  country 
had  to  drag  me  over  his  (hop  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  he  could  get  the  tooth  out,  and  for 
all  that  he  charged  me  only  fixpence," 


An  old  dame  to  the  blackfmith  went, 
For  her  laft  tooth  gave  her  pain ; 

Quoth  he,  "  this  tooth  I  foon  can  draw, 
'•  And  by  it  forae  credit  gain." 

So  he  the  pincers  took  in  hand, 
And  pull'd  with  might  and  main  ; 

But  thefe  flipp'd  off,  we  underftand, 
Which  much  increased  the  pain. 

This  made  the  dofcTor  turn  about, 
And  figh  in  doleful  dumps ; 

**  If  I  can't  get  a  whole  tooth  out, 
"  What  mufl  I  do  with-  flumps  ?" 


A  Letter  from  a  little  Boy. 

DEAR  PARENTS, 

I  ARRIVED  fafe  at  my  uncle's 
yefterday  morning,  and  found  the  family 
well ;  I  wifh  I  could  fay  fo  now :  coufin 
John  is  very  ill ;  he  has  had  a  narrow  ef- 
cape  for  his  life,  on  which  account  my  un- 
cle and  aunt  are  much  indifpofed. 

Yefterday  after  dinner  we  walked  to  a 
farm  houfe,  near  to  the  fide  of  the  River 
Thames,  intending  to  regale  ourfelves  with 
fome  warm  milk.  We  were  fcarcely  got 
to  the  farm  houfe,  when  John  propofed  to 


us  to  go  into  a  little  boat,  which  was  float- 
ing by  the  river  bank.  Eliza  and  George 
refufed,  faying  that  their  parents  had  for- 
bidden them.  "  Pfhaw  !  they'll  know  no- 
thing of  it,"  faid  John.  "But  brother," 
faid  George,  "we  never  ought  to  do  any 
thing  our  parents  fhould  not  know."  "  Ve- 
^ry  well,"  faid  John,  "then  I  may  go  and 
take  a  run  into  the  meadow,  for  it  is  no 
pleafure  to  me  to  be  here."  Away  he 
ran,  and  as  we  thought,  with  no  other  de- 
fign  than  to  run  into  the  mead;  but,  in- 
Head  of  going  there,  he  no  fooner  faw  us 
enter  the  farm  houfe,  than  he  went  into 
the  boat.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  this,  we  heard  one  cry  out  for  help  ; 
we  ran  after  the  farmer  and  his  fon  to  the 
place;  but  what  was  our  furprize,  when 
we  faw  the  boat  overturned,  and  John  un- 
derneath the  water,  alternately  rifmg  and 
calling  for  help,  then  finking  again.  The 
farmer's  fon  firfl  jumped  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  was  juft  in  time  to  take  hold  of 
John's  coat  as  he  was  finking,  but  he  had 
not  fufficient  flrength  to  bring  him  out  of 
the  water;  the  farmer  then  plunged  in  and 


brought  them  both  out:  but  John 
without  fenfe  or  motion.  Eliza  cried  moil 
pitioufly.  As  for  me,  I  was  fo  alarmed,  that 
I  could  not  fpeak.  George,  affifted  by  the 
farmer's  fon,  carried  John  into  the  houfe. 
The  neighbours  came  to  give  afliftance, 
and  two  of  them  ufed  the  means  recom- 
mended by  the  HUMANE  SOCIETY  of  Lon- 
don, for  recovering  ihofe  apparently  dead; 
having  received  inftru&ions  from  Dr. 
Hawes  for  that  purpofe.  George  endea- 
voured to  compofe  his  filler;  and  when 
•flie  had  a  litde  recovered  from  the  fright, 


"  I  will  go  back  to  my  parents,1*  faid  he, 
"  to  prevent  their  being  abruptly  told  of 
this  accident."  ' 

I  admired  thefe  precautions :  but  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  defcribe.  the  agitations  of  his 
parents,  when  they  heard  his  recital.  Jvly 
aunt  fainted ;  my  uncle,  after  giving  her 
the  necefTary  afTiflance,  came  running  to 
his  fon  :  in  fpite  of  all  his  firmaefs,  he 
could  .not  refrain  from  fhedding  tears. 
-How  well  does  a  kind  father  love  his  chil- 
dren !  Pie  forgets  their  faults  in  a  time  of 
danger.  After  much  pains  John  was 
E 


brought  to  himfelf ;  he  has  been  punifhed 
for  his  difobedience,  for  he  was  at  the  point 
of  loofing  his  life  ;  and  he  has  been  pain- 
ed at  being  the  caufe  of  endangering  the 
health  of  his  parents.  Children  fhould  be 
obedient.  Adieu  my  dear  parents,  give 
my  love  to  all  my  acquaintance,  and  be- 
lieve me,  with  great  affection,  &c." 

The  Dolphin. 

(<  'Squire  Colftone,  formerly  an  eminent 
merchant  in  Briftol,  is  defervedly  famous 
for  his  very  great  and  extenfive  charities. 
Providence  feemed  to  fmile  in  an  unufual 
degree  on  that  generous  man,  who  fo  faith- 
fully difpofed  of  his  abundance.  One  of 
his  (hips,  homeward-bound,  (truck  upon  a 
rock,  and  immediately  fprung  a  leak,  by 
which  fo  much  water  was  admitted,  as  juft- 
Jy  to  alarm  the  crew.  But  in  a  little  time 
the  leak  (lopped,  and  the  (hip  reached  Brif- 
tol in  perfect  fafety.  On  examination,  a 
filh.,  laid  to  be  a  dolphin,  was  found  fad 
wedged  by  the  fracture  made  in  her  bottom. 
In  memory  of  this  fingular  interpofuion  of 


"  How  fwiftly  Harry  rides, 
And  how  his  playmates  flare, 

To  fee  him  go  fo  fa  ft, 
Upon  a  wooden  chair." 

<c  Merton  now  looked  about  him  with 
a  triumphant  air,  and  maintained  his  feat 
with  great  firmnefs'  and  addrefs.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  at  no  great  diftance 
•was  a  large  horfe-pond,  \vhich  gradually 
fhelved  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

<c  The  affrighted  Caefar,  by  a  kind  of  na- 
tural inftincl:,  ran  thither  in  hopes  of  getting 
rid  of  his  tormentor  :  while  Merton,  who 
began  not  much  to  like  his  fituation,  (trove 
in  vain  to  ilay  his  fteed.  Caefar,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  his  driver,  rufhed 
into  the  pond,  and  drew  the  carriage  and 
driver  into  the  middle  of  it.  The  boys 
who  were  fpe&ators,  now  received  frefh 
caufe  of  diverfion;  they  laughed  and 
fhouted  aloud.  This  unmannerly  beha- 
viour vexed  Merton  much  ;  but  his  mif- 
fortunes  were  not  ended.  Caefar,  in 
making  a  fudden  turn,  overfet  the  car, 
and  threw  the  little  rider  into  the  water. 
As  there  was  much  mud  in  the  pond,  he 
got  up  with  fpme  difficulty;  but  fuch  was 


his  appearance,  that  the  \vhole  troop  of  fpec- 
tators  broke  forth  into  peals  of  laughter; 
this  irritated  him  to  a  violent  degree,  fo 
that  he  fell  upon  the  boys  with  great  fury, 
and  put  them  all  to  flight.  This  noife 
brought  his  preceptor  to  the  door,  \vho 
could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  forrow- 
ful  muddy  figure  of  his  pupil. 

"  After  relating  what  had  paft,  his  pre- 
ceptor advifed  him  to  undrefs  and  go  to 
bed  :  he  carried  him  a  little  warm  wine  to 
drink,  and  thus  this  affair  ended,  without 
any  further  bad  confequences." 


Providence,  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  is  carv- 
ed upon  the  (laves,  \vhich  are  carried  in 
proceffion  by  the  perfons  who  were  edu- 
cated at  the  fchools  founded  by  him." 


The  Escape. 

A  large  maftiff  dog,  kept  by  a  timber 
merchant,  to  guard  the  yard,  was  in  general 
chained  by  day,  and  loofe  at  night.  A  boy 
in  the  neighbourhood  took  an  ill-natured 
pleafure  in  throwing  flones  at,  and  by 
.other  means  vexing  the  dog,  which,  as 
might  be  expecled,  took  a  diftike  to  the 
boy,  and  fhewed  it  by  many  an  angry  growl. 
It  happened  one  day,  that  the  dog  was  loofe 
and  ranging  about  the  yard,  when  he  faw 
the  boy  enter;  immediately  he  attacked 
him  with  great  fury.  The  boy  now  felt 
the  confequence  of  his  ill  ufage  to  the  dog, 
and  repented  that  he  had  given  way  to  Io 
unkind  a  difpofition;  but  his  efforts  and 
repentance  feemed  to  him  to  be  t£o-laU' : 
far  the  enraged  animal  fcized  hirrThv  ilu*. 
throat,  and  in  all  probability  had  quickly 


put  an  end  to  bis  life,  had  not  a  young  wo- 
man entered  the  yard. 

Thislafs,  who  loved  to  exercife  benevo- 
lence to  all  around  her,  had  been  good- 
natured  and  kind  to  the  dog,  and  was  of 
courfe  beloved  by  him.  She  ran  to  help 
the  boy;  but  finding  her  flrength  was  not 
.  fufficient  to  draw  off  the  dog  by  his  collar, 
ihe  thruft  her  hand  into  the  dog's  mouth  ! 
The  dog,  all  furious  as  he  was,  when  he 
felt  the  hand  of  his  friend,  let  go  his  hold : 
and  by  continued  exertions,  fhe  kept  the 
dog  quiet,  and  the  boy  efcaped. 


This  reprefents  the  fituation  of  a  man  in 
the  water,  near  Briftol. 

"As  the  ferry-boat  was  paffing  over  the 
"river  to  Briftol  hot  wells,  one  of  the  paffen- 


into  the  water,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftream;  but  having  a  bafket  of  live  poul- 
try on  his  arm,  he  was  thereby  buoyed  up 
till  taken  into  a  fifhing  fmack,  after  having 
-been  carried  by  the  current  above  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  ferry-boat." 

A  particular  account  of  a  fhipwreck  is 
given  in  the  voyages  of  John  Cornelius,  who 
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failed  from  the  Texel  River  in  Holland, 
in  May,  1646,  and  in  June  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spitsbergen,  when  difco- 
vering  two  whales  in  the  offing,  he  fent 
his  fioop  well  manned  in  purfuit  of  them. 

While  they  were  rowing  up  and  down, 
watching  the  whales,  they  difcovered  a  large 
piece  of  ice  fhoal  floating  at  a  diftance,  with 
fomething  white  upon  it,  which  they  fup- 
pofed  to  be  bears:  but  the  harpooner,  in- 
fifting  it  was  fomething  elfe,  and  that  it  was 
in  motion,  perfuaded  them  to  row  up  to  it; 
when,  on  a  nearer  view,  they  perceived  it 
to  be  a  signal  of  distress  waved  by  a  man, 

This  induced  them  to  approach  it  as 
faft  as  they  could,  and  there,  to  their  great 
iurpfize,  they  found  four  living  men,  and 
one  dead.  By  their  language,  they  knew 
them  to  be  Englifhtnen ;  they  took  them  in- 
to the  (loop,  and  conveyed  them  on  board 
their  (hip  in  the  bay.  They  were  reduced 
to  the  laR  extremity  by  cold  and  hunger, 
having  had  nothing  to  feed  upon  for  fome 
time  but  a  leather  belt,  which  they  had 
equally  divided  and  eaten  up. 

The  Dutchmen  took  great  care  of  them.. 


notwithstanding  which,  three  of  them  died 
in  five  or  fix  days.  The  fourth  only  fur- 
vived,  who  was  carried  to  the  Delft  on 
the  Meufe,  from  whence  he  came  home  to 
England,  1646. 

The  account  he  gave  was,  that  their  vef- 
fel  being  wrecked  on  an  ice  fhoal,  the  crew, 
confiding  of  forty-two  men,  took  refuge 
upon  it,  with  fome  tools;  vicluals,  and  their 
floop  ;  that  they  cut  a  deep  hole  in  the  ice 
like  a  care,  blocking  round  the  mouth  with 
fuch  pieces  as  they  dug  out,  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves; 
in  this  hole  they  had  been  fourteen  days, 
when  the  commander  refolved  with  feven- 
teen  men  to  make  the  land  in  the  floop,  in- 
tending to  return  for  more  of  their  com- 
rades, but  they  never  heard  more  of  them. 

The  twenty-four  who  remained,  refolved 
to  feparate  and  quarter  on  different  fhoals, 
in  hopes  that  they  might  be  driven  to  land; 
but  what  became  of  them  was  never  known. 
It  is  moil  likely  that  they  were  fwallowed 
up  by  the  ocean;  for  John  Cornelius  or- 
dered his  floop  upon  a  cruize  in  fearch  of 
the  furvivors,  but  without  any  fuccefs. 


Well  may  it  be  faid,  "  Many  are  die 
dangers  of  the  feas,"  for  very  remarkable 
was  the  prefervation  of  a  veflel  on  the  coaft 
of  Newfoundland, 

The  fhip  was  freighted  with  live  cattle, 
but,  in  a  dreadful  ftorm,  was  difmafted  and 
became  a  mere  wreck;  the  crew  v;ere  un- 
able to  manage  her :  the  commander,  whofe 
name  was  Drummond,  had  the  prefence  of 
mind  to  fatten  a  rope  round  the  horns  of 
fome  bullocks,  and  turn  them  into  the  fea; 
who  making  for  the  land,  they  towed  the 
Ihip  to  the  more,  and  faved  the  lives  of  the 
crew. 


This  is  an  unufual  aflembly;  the  draw- 
ing for  which,  was  taken  from  an  anecdote 
in  Bewick's  Hiftory  of  Birds. 

"  A  gentleman  had  two  pee-wits  given 
to  him,  which  he  put  into  a  garden,  where 
one  of  them  foon  died;  the  other  continu- 
ed to  pick  up  fuch  food  as  the  place  af- 
forded, till  winter  deprived  it  of  its  ufual 
fupply :  neceflity  foon  compelled  it  to 
draw  nearer  the  houfe,  by  which  it  gradu- 
ally became  familiarized. 

"  At  length  one  of  the  fervants,  when 
(lie  had  occafion  to  go  jnto  the  back-kit- 
chen with  a  light,  obferved  that  the  lapwing 


always  uttered  the  cry  pee-iuit,  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. He  foon  grew  more  familiar; 
as  the  winter  advanced,  he  drew  towards 
the  kitchen,  but  with  much  caution,  as 
that  part  of  the  houfe  was  generally  occu- 
pied by  a  dog  and  a  cat,  whofe  friendfhip 
the  lapwing  at  length  conciliated  fo  entire- 
ly, that  it  was  his  regular  cuftom  to  refort 
to  the  fire  fide  as  foon  as  it  grew  dark, 
fitting  clofe  by  them,  and  partaking  of 
the  comforts  of  a  warm  fire  fide.  When 
fpring  appeared  he  left  off  coming  to  the 
houfe,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the  gar- 
den ;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter,  he 
had  recourfe  to  his  old  fhelter  and  his  old 
friends,  who  received  him  very  cordially. 
Security  was  produ&ive  of  infolence;  what 
vas  obtained  by  caution,  was  afterwards 
taken  without  referve :  he  frequently 
amufed  himfelf  with  warning  in  the  bowl 
which  was  fet  for  the  dog  to  drink  out  of, 
and  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  mewed 
marks  of  the  greateft  indignation,  if  either 
dog  or  cat  interrupted  him.  He  died  in  the 
afylum  he  had  chofen,  being  choaked  v;ith 
fomething  he  had  picked  up  from  the  floor." 


Duty  and  Love. 

Pliny  the  younger  and  his  family  being 
at  a  town  near  to  Mount  Fesuviusy  in  Italy, 
which  at  different  periods  burfts  out  into 
flames,  and  difcharges  great  quantities  of 
burning  cinders  to  a  confiderable  diftance: 
one  of  thefe  terrible  eruptions  happening, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  where  Pliny  was 
then  fituated,  fought  their  fafety  in  flight. 
The  aged  mother  of  Pliny  was  with  him,  and, 
more  anxious  for  her  fafety  than  for  his  own, 
he  refolved  not  to  leave  her,  though  fhe  en- 
treated him  to  flee  from  thofe  dangers  which 
flie  imagined  it  impoffible  for  her  to  efcape, 
becaufe  of  her  great  age  and  infirmity ;  but 
a  little  delay  might  expofe  him  alfo  to  de- 
flru£lion.  Her  entreaties  were  in  vain  ; 
for  her  fon  preferred  the  chance  of  dying 
with  his  mother,  to  forfaking  her  when  in 
diftrefs.  At  length  fhe  yielded  to  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  her  fon,  though  fhe  was  fearful 
of  retarding  his  flight.  The  cinders  from 
the  burning  mountains  fell  upon  them,  and 
the  vapours  and  fmoke,  which  obfcured  the 
air,  changed  the  day  into  the  darknefs  of 


night,  in  which  the  light  of  flames  only 
ferved  to  direcl  their  fteps. 

The  cries  of  the  diftreffed,  which  they 
heard  around  them,  made  the  (larknefs 
more  terrible.  But  Pliny's  care  for  his 
mother's  life  fupported  his  refolution,  and 
made  him  capable  of  great  efforts :  he  car- 
ried her  in  his  arms,  fuftaining  and  com- 
forting her  ;  till,  by  favour  of  Providence, 
they  had  arrived  at  a  place  fafe  from  the 
dangers  of  the  falling  cinders.  Thus  were 
the  affectionate  mother  and  dutiful  fon  pre- 
ferved  to  each  other. 


The  drawing,  for  this  print  was  made 
from  the  hiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton. 

«MERTON  had  heard  an  account  in 
v;hat  manner  the  dogs  of  Kamtfchatka 
drew  their  fledges,  and  he  determined  to 
make  an  experiment  of  that  nature.  Be- 
ing one  day  perfeBly  difengaged  from  bu- 
fmefs,  he  furnifhed  hirrifelf  with  fome  rope 
and  a  kitchen  chair,  which  he  intended  to 
make  ufe  of  inftead  of  a  fledge.  He  then 
coaxed  Czefar,  his  father's  large -dog,  into 
a  yard  behind  the  houfe,  placed  the  chair 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  f aliened  the  dog 


to  it  with  great  care,  and  no  fmall  fhare  of 
ingenuity.  Czefar,  however,  did  not  un- 
derftand  being  harneifed,  and  was  igno- 
rant of  the  part  he  was  to  a  61.  At  laft 
Merton  mounted  his  feat  triumphantly, 
and  began  his  career. 

"  A  number  of  the  neighbouring  little 
boys  gathered  round  the  young  gentleman, 
which  made  him  the  more  anxious  to  dif- 
tinguifh  himfelf:  he  began  by  making  ufe 
of  thofe  expreflions  to  his  dog  which  he 
had  heard  coachmen  apply  to  their  horfcs, 
and  fmacked  his  whip  with  great  confe- 
quence.  Cssfar,  who  had  not  been  ufed  to 
this  kind  of  language,  grew  rather  impa- 
tient, and  (hewed  his  diPiike  to  his  prefent 
fituation,  by  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  his 
harnefs.  This  drew  on  Merton  the  laugh 
of  the  fpeftators,  which  made  him  more 
eager  to  perform  his  exploit;  after  trying 
many  experiments  v/ith  his  fteed,  and  be- 
ing a  little  angry  with  him,  he  applied  a 
pretty  fevere  lafh  to  his  hinder  parts. 
Caefar  was  very  angry  at  tliis,  and  inftantly 
fet  off  at  full  fpeed,  dragging  the  chair, 
•with  the  driver  upon  it,  at  a  great  rate, 


The  Beau  and  Bedlamite. 

A  patient  in  Bedlam  that  did  pretty  well, 
Was  permitted  fometimes  to  go  out  of  his  cell : 
One  day,  when  they  gave  him  that  freedom,  he 

fpy'd, 

A  beauifli  young  fpark  with  a  fword  by  his  fide  ; 
With  a  huge  filver  hilt,  and  a  fcabbard  for  fteel, 
That  fwung  a  due  length,  from  his  hip  to  his  heel. 

When  he  faw  him  advance  on  the  gallery  ground, 
The  bedlamite  ran  and  furvey'd  him  all  round  ; 
While  a  keeper  fupprefs'd  the  young  captain's 

alarm, 
With  "  You  need  not  to  fear,  fir,  he'll  do  you  nc 

harm." 

At  the  laft  he  broke  out,  "Aye,  a  very  fine  fhow! 
May  I  afk  him  one  queilion  ?"— «•  What's  that  ?" 

faid  the  jbeau, 

G 


*'Pray  what  is  that  long  dangling  cumberfome 

thing, 
That  you  feem  to   be  ty'd  to  with  ribband  and 

firing  ?" 
"  Why,  that  is  my.  fword;"— "And  what  is  it  to 

do?1' 
"Kill    my  enemies,   furely,    by    running  them 

through:" 
11  Kill  your  enemies!   fure  that's  a  thought  I'd 

not  own  ; 
They'll  die  of  themfelve  f  if  you'll  let  them  alone." 


Animal  Adoption. 

"At  the  feat  of  J.  Spurling,  Efq.  at 
•V  Hall,  in  Eflex,  a  favourite  fpaniel 
biteh,  remarkable  as  a  hare  finder,  having 
her  puppies  drowned,  went  out  one  morn- 
ing into  the  plantations,  and  foon  after  re- 
turned with  a  young  leveret >  about  a  week 
old,  in  her  mouth,  to  which  me  gave  fuck, 
and  has  continued  fo  to  do  for  moredhan 
ten  days." 

Upon  reading  the  foregoing,  we  were  re- 
minded of  a  cat  at  Colchefter,  which  had 
loft  her  kittens,  and  in  their  (lead  fne  nou- 
rifhed  a  young  rat;  they  ate  out  of  the 
fame  plate,  and  flept  in  the  fame  bafket ; 


even  at  the  time  fhe  had  a  freili  litter  of 
kittens.  This  cat  continued  to  deftroy  all 
other  rats  and  mice  which  came  in  her  way, 
though  (he  never  molefted  her  favourite. 
The  rat  became  at  lall  fo  familiar  and 
troublefome  to  the  family,  that  the  matter 
of  the  houfe  ordered  it  to  be  deftroyed. 

The  dumb  Boifs  Presence  of  Mind. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1739,  when  ^n 
intenfe  froft  had  covered  the  River  Li f Fey, 
in  Ireland,  with  fuch  thick  ice,  that  tents 
were  e reeled  upon  it,  in  which  trade  was 
carried  on,  and  fires  kindled  for  d  re  fling 
victuals;  many,  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  fight,  crowded  upon  the  river,  efpe- 
cially  to  fee  a  fhip  of  war  which  was  frozen 
in.  One  of  thofe  fpe6lators  happening  to 
tread  upon  a  part  where  the  ice  had  been 
broke,  and  which  was  (lightly  frozen  over 
again,  fuddenly  went  down  :  as  he  funk,  he 
caught  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  ice  with  the 
fingers  of  both  hands !  Hanging  in  that 
precarious  fituation,  fhrieks  and  cries 
echoed  from  all  fides,  but  no  one  of  the 


crowd  ventured  to  go  for  the  man's  relief, 
fearing  that  the  ice  would  give  way  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  or  that  the  man 
might  not  be  able  to  keep  the  hold,  on 
which  his  life  depended. 

A  dumb  boy  on  board  the  fhip  faw  his 
diftrefs,  and  being  favoured  with  admirable 
prefence  of  mind,  fnatched  up  an  oar,  and 
advancing  towards  the  fpot,  flid  it  acrofs 
the  hole,  both  ends  retting  a  confiderable 
way  upon  the  ice ;  it  had  a  firm  hold,  and 
proved  the  fafety  of  venturing  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  fufferer,  who  grafping  the  oar, 
was  foon  helped  out  of  his  extremity. 


This  is  an  old  print,  but  on  a  fubject 
worthy  the  confideration  of  every  perfon, 
becaufe  the  account  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan teaches  that  love,  which  every  Chriftian 
ought  to  have  fcr  the  whole  human  race.  A 
doclor  of  the  Mofaic  law  afked  Jefus,  by  wray 
of  enfnaring  him,  "  which  was  the  great 
commandment  of  the  law?"  To  which  he 
anfwered,  *f  love  God  with  all  your  heart, 
and  your  neighbour  as  yourfelf."  The 
do&or  then  afked,  "  who  is  our  neighbour?'* 
Jefus  replied : 

"A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jeru- 
falem  to  Jerico,  and  fell,  among  thieves, 
H 


who  {tripped  him  of  his  raiment,  wounded 
him,  and  left  him  half  dead.  A  pried 
happened  to  fee  him  in  this  diftrefs,  but 
palled  by,  \vithoutendeavouring  to  give,  or 
to  procure  him  any  relief.  A  Levite  did 
the  fame,  and  left  us  an  example,  that  great 
virtues  are  not  inherent  in  thofe  of  high 
flation;  and  that  one  may  have  both  learn- 
ing and  dignities,  and  want  that  charity, 
which  is  the  diftinguifhing  charaQeriftic  of 
a  Cfcriflian, 

At  lafl  there  came  a  Samaritan,  who  was 
a  Pagan  and  an  idolater;  but  feeing  that 
fame  poor  Jew,  was  moved  with  compaf- 
fioh,  went  up  to  him,  bound  up  his  wounds, 
poured  oil  and  wine  into  them,  fet  him  up- 
on his  beaft,  carried  him  to  an  inn,  took 
care  of  him,  gave  him  money,  and  gave 
him  in  charge  to  the  innkeeper,  wiih  a  pro- 
mife  to  pay  him  all  his  expences,  iliould 
he  fpend  more  before  he  came  back.  Now, 
fays  Jefus  to  the  do6lor,  I  will  afk  you, 
"  which  of  thefe  three  men  was  the  neigh- 
bour of  this  poor  man  that  fell  among 
thieves?"  The  doftor  anfwered,  "he  who 
had  compaflicu  on  him."  Therefore,  laid 


Chrift,  "go  thou  and  do  the  fame/'  And 
in  this  we  are  commanded  to  be  always 
ready  to  fuccour  thofe  whom  \ve  fee  in 
mifery,  and  to  fpare  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 
pence,  within  our  abilities,  when  any  ob- 
jeft  of  charity  prefents  itfelf  for  our  relief: 
for  every  man-  is  neighbour  to  his  fellow- 
creature,  and  we  are  commanded  to  "love 
our  neighbour  as  ourfelves." 


A  fragment. 

A  fox  Ciofely  purfued  by  fome  dogsr 
took  flicker  under  a  bramble.  Rejoicing 
in  this  afylum,  he  for  a  while  lay  very  fnug: 
but  found  that  if  he  attempted  to  flir,  he 
was  wounded  by  thorns  and  prickles. 
However,  making  a  virtue  of  necefiity,  he 
forbore  to  complain,  reflecting,  that  good 
and  evil  are  mixed,  and  often  flow  from 
the  fame  fountain.  Thefe  briars,  indeed, 
faid  he,  will  tear  my  {kin,  but  they  preferve 
my  life  from  danger:  for  the  fake  then  of 
the  good,  let  me  bear  the  evil  with  patience, 


Ye  pamper'd  great,  who  proudly  ride 
In  gilded  coaches,  as  ye  glide 

Along  the  crowded  ftreet ; 
Scorn  not  the  man  who  tills  the  fields, 
Who  reaps  the  fruits  which  autumn  yields, 

That  rich  and  poor  may  eat. 

Tho'  Fortune  adverfe,  for  his  home 
Has  rais'd  in  ftate  no  fplendid  dome, 

Nor  fpread  upon  his  board 
Delicious  dainties — and  his  name, 
Unblazon'd  in  the  rolls. of  Fame, 

Is  loil  among  the  crowd. 

Yet  calm  content,  around  his  head, 
Will  ftill  her  genial  influence  fliedj 
He  envies  not  your  lot  I 


When  day  declining,  night  return*, 
And  on  his  hearth  one  faggot  burns, 
He  haftens  to  his  cot. 

His  infants  fportive  round  the  fire, 
In  lifping  accents  greet  their  fire, 

(While  each  alike's  his  care) 
With  wanton  gamb'lings  flrive  to  pleafe 
And  eager  climb  his  honour'd  knees, 

The  envied  kifs  to  {hare. 

The  greeting  o'er — to  reft  he  goes; 
Ambuion  breaks  not  his  repoie, 

Nor  robs  his  foul  of  reft; 
For  envy,  hate,  corroding  care, 
The  dire  effeas  of  fell  defpair, 

Are  ftrangers  to  his  breail. 

Can  all  your  wealth — can  all  yoqr  pow'r- 
(Thofe  glitt'ring  playthings  of  an  hour,).'. 
Bring  happinefs  like  this  ? 


Can  pompous  titles  and  eftates, 
The  fleeting  gifts  of  blinded  fates, 
Be  reckon'd  equal  blifs  ? 

No! — hence  ye  vain  delufive  toys, 
Ye  poor  fanta-(Hc  fhort-liv'd  joysl 

Give  me  a  confcience  pure  ; 
Give  me  a  mini!  content,  ferene; 
IJQ  cloud  of  guilt  to  intervene, 

My  joys  will  itiil  endure. 


On  the  Death  of  a  favourite  Cat* 

Genius  of  Gray*,  direct  my  pen, 
That,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  ken, 

J  may  the  praife  refound 
Of  Toni)  who  late  a  vi6^im  fell 
To  dire  difeafe,  and,  fad  to  tell, 

Lies  bury'd  under  ground, 

Tom  xvas,  of  all  the  tabby  kind, 
The  moil  demure,  the  mod  inclin'd 

To  fonriie  and  embrace  : 
He,  on  one's  knee,  would  fit  and  play, 
And  pur  applaufe  the  live-long  day, 

No  for  row  in  his  face. 

An  enemy  to  none  but  mice, 

He  would  not  let  them  have  a  ftice 

Ot  bacon  or  of  bread; 
He  watch'd  them  clofe  by  ni^ht  and  day, 
Drove  each  noclurnal  thief  away, 

And  made  him  hide  his  head. 

*  A  poet  famous  for  writing  elt-gies* 


When  little  Johnny  flrok'd  his  back, 
He  had  a  mo  ft  engaging  knack, 

Of  whirling  round  his  tail; 
The  children  lov'd  him  far  and  near, 
And  when  he  dy'd,  each  dropp'd  a  tear  ;— - 

Good-nature  will  prevail. 

And,  be  it  mention'd  tohispraife, 
Ere -I  conclude  thefe  mournful  lays,— 

His  honefly  was  fuch, 
Tho'  beef  and  pudding  in  galore, 
Were  left  on  table,  him  before, 

He  never  would  them  touch, 

If  qualities  like  thefe  could  fave 
A  cat  from  an  untimely  grave, 

Tom  had  not  dy'd  fo  foori ; 
But  virtue  in  a  man  or  beaft, 
Will  noi,  alas!  avail  the  leall, 

T'obtain  fo  large  a  boon. 

Let  not  the  cynic  knit  hisbrour, 
Becaufe  my  rriufe  de(cends  fo  low, 

To  praife  a  firnple  cdt\ 
But  let  him  learn  to  imitate 
Whate'er  in  Tom  was  good  or  grc;.tf 

And  be  content  with -that. 

Of  what  difeafe  poor  rFom  died,  our  au- 
thor does  not  mention  :  we  hope  he  was 
not  poifoned  by  thofe  dud  men  of  London 
and  Wefhninfter,  \vho  make  a  trade  of  cat 
skins  y  but  rather  conclude,  that,  as  he  had 
done  as  well  as  he  could,  when  living,  his 
death  was  ealy,  and  his  end  na.ural. 


This  was  not  the  cafe  with  a  cat  in  the 
pountry,  who  was  fond  of  roving  abroad  : 
in  one  of  her  evening  journies  (he  met  with 
part  of  a  roafted  goofe  in  a  trap  which  had 
been  fet  to  catch  a  fox ;  no  fooner  had 
flie  begun  to  eat5  than  off  went  the  fpring; 
down  ran  the  weight,  and  up  went  pufs  5 
fo  fhe  hung  by  the  neck  till  fhe  was  dead. 

Now  had  this  cat  but  ftay'd  at  home, 

And  flept  by  the  fire  fide, 
She  might  have  liv'd  for  days  to  come, 

And  not  fo  foon  have  dy'd. 


The  Fault  amended. 

A  little  boy  who  had  difcovered  a  bird's 
neft  in  a  thicket,  felt  a  miftaken  joy  at 
finding  fuch  a  prize,  and  hurried  away 
with  it:  as  he  walked  towards  home  he  met 
his  fitter,  who  upon  feeing  the  neft,  remark- 
ed to  him  how  curioufly  it  was  formed: 
mofs,  hair,  and  wool  were  combined  toge- 
ther, and  thefe  were  lined  with  feathers,  by 
the  induftrious  and  tender  parents,  (to  pro- 
vide for  the  warmth  and  fafety  of  their 
young,)  furpafling  the  art  of  many  little- 
boys,  to  frame  a  fimilar  neft.  There  had 


the' anxious  mother  fat,  for  many  an  hour 
brooding  over  her  eggs,  before  her  warmth 
called  the  little  creatures  into  life.  Now, 
the  reward  of  her  care  was  (hatched  from 
her;  and  \vho  can  defcribe  her  d litre fs 
when  (lie  returned  to  feed  her  helplefs 
charge,  and  fpread  her  flickering  wings 
over  them  !  How  would  fhe  complain,  in  a 
plaintive  fong,  of  the  injuftice  of  mankind; 
who  fhould  protecl,  and  not  deftroy  inferior 
animals ! 

Whilft  the  boy~beheld  the  neft  and  neft- 
lings,  and  heard  thefe  reflections,  his  heart 
was  touched; — he  yielded  to  the  fweet  im- 
pulfe  of  humanity. — He  turned  about: — 
his  fteps  were  pleafant,  for  he  was  going  to 
amend  his  faults  : — he  replaced  the  neft  in 
the  bed  manner  he  could  where  he  had 
found  it,  and  tailed  more  fatisfa&ion  from 
this  a  6V,  than  any  amufement  fullied  with 
opprcfTion  or  injuftice  could  beflow. 

By  continuing  to  give  way  to  tender  feel- 
ings, his  heart  became  ;^nfible  to  the  bed 
impreflions ;  he  grew  to  be  a  man  refpeclcd 
for  his  virtue,  and  was  beloved  for  his  be- 
nevolence: the  kind  father  of  a  large  fa- 


nriiy,  whom  he  infracted  to  love  their  Cre- 
ator, and  to  (hew  it  by  exercifmg  goodaefs 
to  all  the  creation. 


All  covet,  all  lose. 

A  certain  farmer,  having  a  choice  ap- 
ple tree  in  his  orchard,  made  an  annual 
prefent  to  his  landlord  of  the  fruit  that 
grew  on  it.  The  landlord  was  io  fond  of 
the  apples,  that  nothing  would  ferve  him 
but  to  have  the  tree  tranfplanted  into  his 
owir  garden.  The  tree  upon  the  removal 
v-'itheced  and  died* 


The  Boys  In  Danger. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  very  ingenious 
draftiman  for  our  next  print*,  and  if  the  re- 
pubiiming  of  it  mould  be  the  mean  of 
keeping  but  one  little  boy,  in  all  England, 

*  T.  Bewick,  of  Newcaflle,  engraver  of  fome 
of  the  moft  ingenious  wood  cuts  that  the  age  has 
produced. 


fafe  from  harm,  we  conclude  that  it  will 
give  him  equal  pleafure  with  ourfelves. 

It  appears,  that  either  from  neceflity  or 
idlenefs,  the  carman  had  flopped  to  drink, 
when  five  children  got  up  into  the  cart ;  by 
fome  means  the  horfe  took  fright  and  run 
away  1  One  little  boy  fell  out ;  whether  he 
lived  or  not  we  never  were  told;  and  the 
other  four  fcreamed  mod  frightfully ;  which, 
with  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  made  the  horfe 
go  the  fafter.  In  vain  the  man  called  whoa, 
whoa,  whilil  the  affrighted  woman  ran  to 
fave  the  children  in  danger. 


Daniel  in  the  Lions  Den. 
The  great  fervices  that  Daniel  had  done 
to  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  recommended 
him  to  Darius,  who  honoured  him  with  the 
infpe£tion  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  govern- 
ors of  his  provinces.  This  mark  of  royal 
favour  fubje&ed  him  to  envy,  and  raifed 
him  up  very  powerful  enemies,  who  were 
determined  to  undermine  him,  and  to  glut 
their  malice  with  his  death.  With  this  view 
they  perfuaded  the  king  to  iffue  a  decree, 
forbidding  any  perfon  to  pray  to  any  one 
excepting  himfelf,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty 
days.  The  king  liftened  to' their  perfua- 


fions,  and  the  decree  was  made  public. 
The  authors  of  this  unjuft  law  watched 
Daniel,  and  having  found  him  frequently 
praying,  to  Goo,  informed  the  king  of  it. 
Darius  now  perceived  his  weaknefs,  and 
ftrove  all  he  could  to  prevent  Daniel  from 
falling  a  facrifice  to  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  he  drove  in  vain  ;  and  his  re- 
luctance to  put  his  law  into  execution,  was 
reprefented  as  a  violation  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  kingdom.  Obliged  to  condemn 
Daniel  to  the  lions  den,  the  punifhment 
for  violating  his  decree,  he  committed  him 
to  the  protection  of  God,  in  whom  he  truft- 
ed,  and  the  mouth  of  the  den  was  clofed 
upon  him,  and  fealed  with  his  own  feal. 
The  king  palled  a  very  uneafy  night,  and 
as  foon  as  he  arofe  the  next  morning  went 
to  the  den,  and  called  Daniel  twice.  No- 
thing can  exprefs  the  joy  which  the  king 
Ihowed  on  hearing  Daniel  anfwer  him.  He 
was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  relating 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  preferred 
from  thofe  raging  animals,  convinced  the 
king  of  the  mercy  and  -power  of  the  Al- 
mighty. The  king,  enraged  again  ft  the 


enemies  of  Daniel,  as  a  recompence  for 
their  wickednefs,  they  were  cad  into  the 
fame  den,  into  which  Daniel  had  been  caft 
by  their  indications,  and  as  fooh  as  they 
came  within  the  reach  of  the  lions,  were 
feized  by  them,  and  torn  into  pieces. 


Conjugal  slffection. 

At  Haerlem,  in  Holland,  the  inhabit- 
ants fliow  to  Grangers  vifiting  that  city  the 
ruins  of  an  old  caftlc,  which  underwent  a 
long  fiege,  at  \vhich  the  aflailants  were 
greatly  enraged,  promifiog  to  fpare  only 
the  women  in  the  place.  The  wife  of  the 
governor  requeuing  permiffion  to  bring- 
out  as  much  as  (lie  could  cany  on  her 
back,  without  being  moleded,.  was  an- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative  :  when,  to  the  fur- 
prize  of  the  befiegers,  fhe  brought  out  her 
hufband,  and  by  this  ft  ratagem  faved  his  life.. 

This  behaviour  was  very  commendable, 
and  deferving  of  imitation.  Hiilory  af- 
fords us  many  examples  of  fimilar  a8s  of 
kiii Jiicfs  in  vives  lor  their  bulb 


Though  many  of  the  fair  fex  have  often 
deferved  commendation,  we  have  heard 
of  fome  who  have  mifplaced  their  affections 
on  animals,  giving  up  their  time  and  pro- 
perty for  their  fupport,  whilft  many  help- 
lefs  children  and  difeafed  parents  were  neg- 
le&ed. — The  next  print  reprefents  the  fitu- 
ation  of  a  do&or  of  phyfic,  who  was  fent 
for  to  vifit  a  lady  of  this  defcription;  who, 
on  attempting  to  (it  down,  had  nearly  kill- 
ed a  cat,  which  jumped  up  into  the  chair 
at  the  fame  time  :  in  going  out  of  the  way 
of  pufs,  a  parrot  bit  his  leg,  whilft  a  mon- 


key  on  the  chimney  piece  pulled  off  his 
wig. 

Monkeys  do  better  in  their  native 
woods,  than  when  kept  in  houfes;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  fervants  have 
been  blamed  for  the  mifchief  done  to 
china  and  glaffes  by  favourite  animals. 

Some  perfons  have  carried  their  love  of 
dogs  and  cats  to  fuch  an  extreme,  as  to 
have  fowls  or  rabbits  drefled  on  puropofe 
for  them  to  feed  on  ;  whilft  the  poor  wife 
and  children  of  an  abfent  foldier  or  failor 
have  been  fent  from  their  door  without  be- 
ing relieved. 


From  Southey's  Letters  in  Spain,  &?c. 

"  When  I  firfl  found  myfelf  in  a  land  of 
Grangers,  where  converfation  prefcntcd  no- 
thing to  me  but  confufed  founds,  I  was 
frequently  tempted  to  blame  the  builders 
of  Babel.  The  very  dogs  could  not  un- 
derfland  Englifh;  if  I  faid  poor  fellow,  the 
four  legged  Spaniard  growled  at  me;  if  1 
whittled,  even  that  was  a  foreign  language, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  addrefs  the  cat  in  Spa- 
nifh  ;  for  Miz  knew  not  the  meaning  of 
Puss.  I  can  now  converfe  with  cats  and 
dogs,  always  my  favourite  companions ; 
for  I  love  the  honefly  of  the  one,  and  the 
independence  of  the  other. 

<c  Among  the  many  vices  of  civilized  fo- 
ciety,  there  is  none  that  tends  more  to  ge- 
nerate mifanthropical  feelings,  than  that  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  In  general  they  are  as 
badly  treated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  in 
England;  but  the  mode  of  butchering 
them  is  lefs  barbarous*. 

"  I  will   relate  to  you  a  circumftance 

which  occurred  at  Abo,  in  Finland.      You 

*  The   fpinal  marrow  is  pierced  wiih  a  fmall 

knife  between  two  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 

autl  of  courle  the  bead  falls  immediately. 


\vill  admire  the  defpotic  juflice  of  the  ma- 
giftrate.  A  dog- who  had  been  run  over 
by  a  carriage,  crawled  to  the  door  of  a  tan- 
ner in  that  town;  the  man's  fon,  a  boy  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  firft  ftoncd,  and  then 
poured  a  veflel  of  boiling  water  on  the  mi- 
ferable  animal.  This  act  of  cruelty  was 
wit ne (Ted  by  one  of  the  magiftrates,  who 
thought  fuch  barbarity  deferved  to  be  pub- 
licly noticed.  He  therefore  informed  the 
other  magiftrates,  who  all  agreed  in  con- 
demning the  boy  to  this  punifhrrrent: — he 
was  imprifoned  till  the  following  market 
'day;  then,  in  the  prefcnce  pf  all  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution by  an  officer  of  juflice,  who  read  to 
him  his  fentencc  :  "  Inhuman  young  man  ! 
becaufe  you  did  not  allift  an  animal  who 
implored  your  afliftance  by  its  cries,  and 

x  who  derives  being  from  the  fame  God  who 
gave  you  life;  becaufe  you  added  to  the 
tortures  of  the- agonizing  beaft,  and  murder- 
ed it,  the  council  of  this  city  have  fentenced 
you  to  wear  on  your  bread  the  name  you, 
deferve,  and  to  receive  fifty  ftripes."  He 

I  then  hung  a  black  board  round  his  neck, 


with  this  infcription;  "A  savage  and  in- 
human young  man!"  and  after  giving  hihi 
twenty-five  ftripes,  he  proceeded,  <f  Inhu- 
man young  man  !  you  have  now  felt  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  the  pain  with  which  you 
tortured  a  helplefs  animal  in  its  hour  of 
death !  as-  you  wifh  for  mercy  from  that 
God  who  created  all  that  live,  learn  huma- 
nity for  the  future."  He  then  executed 
the  remainder  of  the  fentence.  This  ftory 
was  tranflated  from  a  work  written  in  the 
Portuguefe  language,  by  the  worthy  Count 
Leopold  Berchtold. 
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